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beg most urgently that your Excellency hasten the
operation against the right wing. . . . The enemy
has drawn up all his artillery against us." All
that Blucher could do was to order a retreat.

And such a retreat as it was! Woronzoff who had
held out for five hours considered it less perilous
to continue fighting than to retire and only
yielded to Sacken's positive commands. At one
point the way was so narrow that the cavalry had
to halt under fire while the infantry filed by.
Yet the Russians yielded only step by step, we are
told, and " as if on the parade-ground." When night
put an end to the terrible ordeal, the whole plateau
was in French hands and once more, as at Brienne,
Napoleon occupied what had been Blucher's
headquarters the night before. Strange to say
the losses of the French were even greater than
those of Blucher, although Napoleon, for effect,
declared in the Moniteur that he had inflicted
enormous damage and won an almost decisive
victory. He ordered it to be everywhere pro-
claimed that he "had beaten what remained of
the Russian army."

Napoleon could not know that only a relatively
small part of Blxicher's forces had fought at
Craonne; that Biilow and his whole corps had
previously been despatched to Laon and ordered
to take up a strong position there; and that
Wintzingerode with his ten thousand cavalry, after
failing to support Woronzoff, had been ordered to
the same place. It was to Laon, too, that Wor-